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center port are considerable, and port communities have spent mil-
lions of dollars to attain that status (Chilcote 1988). As a result,
competition among ports in the United States has become intense. A
major difficulty for ports trying to improve their competitive standing
is that the determinations are made by a relatively small number of
major shipping lines. Some ports have gained new service at the
expense of others (Chilcote 1988). Other major container ports have
managed to hold on to a constant volume of trade. Gulf Coast ports
have been disadvantaged by land-bridging serving their interior mar-
kets from ports on the East and West Coasts, although some, such as
Houston, are building a growing container trade. Ports on the Great
Lakes have been disadvantaged by land-bridging as well, partly be-
cause ships wider than the Panama Canal are also unable to negotiate
the St. Lawrence Seaway.

Chadwin et al. (1990) speculate that the 1990s will see a major
shakeout of ports throughout the industrialized West. Some failing
ports, they suggest, will withdraw from the competition, especially
those in urban areas that are coming under the increasing pressure of
gentrification and environmental restrictions. For the longer term,
the fate of small and medium-sized general cargo ports is important.
Although they move only a small share of international commerce
now, they are important assets for the future.

The physical assets of ports are important to their throughput
capacity, but throughput is also affected by many operational consid-
erations. Labor-management relations, local work rules, cooperation
(or the lack of it) among users of port terminals, terminal physical
and operational design, and loading schedules of shipping lines all
directly affect terminal throughput and the peak capacity demands
placed on landside access routes. Hence, throughput capacity is a
variable that cannot be estimated with any precision without con-
ducting detailed engineering and economic studies of an individual
port. Each individual port or port terminal can exercise a different set
of options to help reduce peak demand on the landside system. Some
ports can afford to open gates during the evening, some can begin to
rely more heavily on rail as double-stack access is improved, and
some will be able to improve internal logistics in ways that will use
existing facilities more efficiently. Thus, whereas landside access
problems are likely to grow as international trade increases faster
than the supply of roads and rail lines can respond in the short run,